so8    Basic Teachings of the Great Psychologists
movements a cat makes oftenest in escaping from a problem box
are incorporated into the final habit. Though widely accepted
as an interpretation of learning, this law has been criticized
sharply. We give but one example.
KNIGHT DUNLAP, formerly of Johns Hopkins University, found
jhe had an annoying habit of writing "hte55 on his typewriter
(instead of "the." Astoundingly enough he corrected the error by
deliberately writing "hte" several hundred times, all the while
telling himself this was the mistake he wished to correct. Dunlap
and others have used this technique rather successfully to cure
thumb sucking, nail biting, and stuttering. Apparently a person's
intent can be strong enough to offset even much repeated exer-
cise.
Thorndike's lav? of effect fares better as a general theory of
learning. It states that those acts are learned which are accom-
panied by satisfying consequences, while those acts are elimi-
nated which are accompanied or followed by an annoying state
of affairs. Some objections to the law have been raised, but it is
impossible to disprove the fact that the effects of our actions de-
termine largely which shall be retained and which eliminated.
JOHN A. McGEOCH in his recent Psychology of Human Learn-
ing concludes that the law of effect is one of the most general
and important in the field. We have already discussed Clark
Hull's attempt to reconcile conditioning and trial-and-error
learning on the ground they are both examples of the law of
effect.
Less theoretical than laws of learning are the characteristics
of effective learning. The following summary is adapted from
a widely used textbook of psychology written by JOHN F.
DASHIELL of the University of North Carolina:
i. The subject must be motivated. A well-fed rat may
fall asleep at the entrance to a maze, but a hungry rat
explores and eventually finds his way through it. A